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Observational da^a on s?.x first and second grade 
teachars were analyzed gualit atl vely to" determine whether any of 
these teachers provided "assis^-ed lea rnir-g" 3 urdi g reading 
instruction, As?i5-«?i learrira Wa? defined a? the teacher's 
intentional efforts ■♦-o s*rucT,u-^e -^he students • learning experier.ces 
so that ttit-y could learn more ea?ilv. It was anticipated thar soroa 
"tije observed teachers would displav oatterns of assistance CDnsistent 
with both the various" ou^cores of reading and the several compcnDnrs 
of instraction, inc;ludino the concept of assisted learning. Although 
theirs was soate evideL.ce ^hat '-we of the teachers displayed patterns 
of assi-^tdnce, t he '"overwhelrain<i i nf^tr untional activity across all sii 
teachers was reci^atior., which made assistance incidental to tht? ta 
of completing the activity. In short, most of these teachers taagfat 
as if t!»3 primary respDnslb^ ll^-y were on *he child to le«rn rath?r 
than on the teacher tf ach. (Profiles of the six teachers' case 
studies are attached.) <PL> 
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Proce,^s^pro(hict studies of teaching indlrato t^nt dirooL instruction 
i^^ tfu^ most iJifficK^nt model for prodxicing nchieveme4it growth in the bnslc 
nkilKs ({uH>d, 19/9; MudJey, 1977; RoHcnshine and ricrliner, 1978). A 
central ivnoi of direct instruction is the focus on time or opportunity. 
ti> le;?rn: studiMits lonrn Diore vhen they have piorc time to ]ear?iw As n 
rebuilt, theri* has hvon much concern recently about g*enerating instructional 
lirao. F(^r iiv.tancr, lirophy (1979) nuggests tliat ^!:ood classroom Tnan:)gonK-at — 
uhhh mininu^e.s both off-iask b^tudent behaviors and the amount of time 
spent on non- i nst rue ti(nial routines — should bo eniployod to make time 
available tluu would otherwise be lost and Dut^kin (1979), who found th'it 
lt*!;s ihnn ]Z of her toeichcr,^^ time was spent in direct verbal instruction 
in ci>i^n>roi)ensl on J, arj^^iies that we must allocate moi^e time to this aspect 
of readin^;. 

This paper, however^ look?; beyond quantity of tiiiie to oxamin^ quality* 
IsnH it possible — or even probable — that two -classrooms having equal 
ti<m* a)U>catlon8 i«if,ht produce significantly different achi^^vement results 
becair-u* one Lcacher uses tin* time resource to provide different and 
"better*' — infJtruction than tiie teacher in the otlier classroom? In 
const d,<^r in}; I)urkin*s direct verbal instruction, for instcjnce, isn't it 
postiihje that one teacher *s verbal instruction Mght be better than another's? 
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Quality of innlruot ic>n iihIvkUvs both the t 5^^^ 

tau).;la during, the allocated time aixd the manner in wliicb these are 
taurju* While IxUh are 'important > this paper emphasizes the lait^ r 
btHNuisi' of the belic^f thc^t it i« teachers' responsibility for pi^lap.ogy 
whieh d 5 .^u inj»u i v->hos them from other profossic* a3s» While they may also 
be curriculum builders, managers and parent substitutes to one dt*n^'^'<' 
or antHhcr and v;h51c the nature* of classroom life may require that they 
expend viHu^h i^ffiu^t or huildinf. esprit do corps and effecting a sii)0(>tli 
flow of elassr<H>m activity, the teacher's unique professional role is to 
select and use s trat (\i>ies^ techniques and tactics vhich liolp stu^dents learn. 

Ibis (oncept is implicit in much that i5i written about instruction* 
For instaoee^ the direct Instruction research implies a "structured learning; 
component" rather than^"open" teaching, as illustrated by Good's (1979) 
call for "active teaching^', by Rosenshino's (1979) "high stnicturlng" 
concepts bv (^ai^eVs (1978) belief that teachers should facilitate student 
inti^ract lor. vuth instructional materia! and by the lists of'' roeonm^nded 
steps that teachers should follow when implementing direct instruction 
(Anderson, ICvertson and Brophy, 1979). Similarly, such help is implied 
in variojis models of insbruction and learninf* Gngne and Briggs (1974), for 

In^itanci^ provide a definition of instruction which includes an eveitt 

r 

described as "learning guidance", Carroll (1903) accounts for the assistance 
concept wlien he includes "quality of instruction** in his model of school 
1e<>rning and Strasser (i-}f>7) Implies that assistance occur^*5 when teaclJers 
w?e strategies to insure certain student outcomes. Additionally^ there l;s 
apparent consensus that such help is a dynamic phenoiDcnon; that teachers 
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const lously !^e1i^t:t from awoiiR a variety" of strategics and/or teclmiques* 

Tims, lk>wU\; (\97\) talks abv)ut *Mecision points'* in teaching, Stras.ser 

(1977) imlitatoH that the tvachcr drnws "from hlvS tactic repertory'' 

while Anderson, Kvertson nnd Bropliy (1979) refer to "on^tho'-spot inrstruct ional 

deeisfi^ns'*. 

llowevv^r, desi>iie this, the nuniher of studios focnslng on quantity of 
time in^rreases win h> little attention is devoted to the posslbljlty that 
equity in learning may be tied as much to quality of assistance as to time 
allerati (1, IKmkh*, deseriptions oC hov tcnrlicrs help children learn during 
alliu atod I ipK' are Sv-^*nrse, as are data d(\sc;r ibinj^ either the deoisitms or 
the deeision-makinj^^ iiiodi^l whieli ti^acliers presnraably employ. 

« 

The Pj;el>jil^^ 

This paper has two objective's. First, It examines how primary Rradc 
teaehers help stud-MUs learn to read, with such "assisted learning'' being 
viewiHl .as one of the eomponents of instruction.^ "Assisted iearnioK*' is 
def'iiM^d as tht^ teacher's intentional effort to tc<ic)r'''direr tly by consciously 
strtu-turinn the student ^s learning, experience so that he/sho learns more 
e.jaily. (:i>nMKpu?nt 1 y ^ while nKiny teachers may daily croato instructional 
situations in^ which Jhe learning is presumed to occur Incidently rather than 
directly^ sucli activity is not the concern here* ScHumdly, this paper 
examines whether such "assisted learning'^ is the product of conscious 
declsion^-riaking on the part of the teacher. 



The? following research qvtesti.onB fife posed: 

1 » In wliat ways do primary j»rade teachers provuh^ 
*^iBsisled learning;" to tJicvif slndenLs durihg 
read i jiroup iusl ructi on? 

What is the generalised P^i^t^ for assist itij^ 
j^tuikmts to l(\-irn soDKvtbi nj; rendinj.', 
which they formcM'ly did not know })ow to do? 

h. What steps do tiN>c})ers follow in struoLuring 
and se<|nencing sucVi assistance for stxidonts? 

Uluat are the devices and/or techniques employed 
hy teachers to make the locuninR easier Jor 
stud(»nts? 

ft 

d- Ts there a rcOnt lon?->hi p between the typ<.' of 

assistance a teacher provides and the teacher*^ 
conception of her instruction*"! role? 

2. VHmt evidc^nce is there to sugsiest: that teachers use a 
rational decision-iBakin<; model to cliooBe from amv^ng 
alternative types of assistance? 



Tree *Hhi res 

- ♦ 

This re^u\jr< h was con.diu t(^d within tlie c(Mit<^xt of a s^tudy of toac!\cr 

coiu t pt ions of reruliu}; at Michij^an State Universlty^s Institute for ResiNarch 

on Tia<hii)v; in wluch a teait) of participant observer?; conducted naturalistic 

f 

field studies of eleven elementary teachers in 1977-~78 and thirteen primary 
grade teaclu rs in 1978-79^ with those tcachera being selected on the ba6ur> 
of their willinjnie^s to participate, their particular conceptions of rending,*' 
the variety of teaching contexts they represented arid their reputations 05; 
competent teachtU;^^^ (Bawden^ Buike and Duffy, 197^). \^ule teacher conceptions 
\^ere the primary focus of th<at sttidy, hoy teachers utilijeed their Instructional 
iim<^ was alsi> noted and,, reported (Duffy, 1979). Those* analysei^ highl ighted 
the tieed for qualllalive study of observational data to' provide descriptions 
of how teachers provide ^'assisted learning" arid wero the genesis for this study, 



There vas iwt o^ nugh llm^ to do a quell itativo. analysis of %\\ \ 
iwiMiiy-ihrco loarht^rs* Consi^<ivKnilJ>s nix of the 1978-79 loarlirrs woro 
si^lrrt^nl bocuuic ihvy tawyht first or second j\rodi% bvHMuse tlu^ir data 
filvs w.^r<^ rompliMi^ at>d luM-ausi^ a previuiH ^Jludy (1)ufr\s 1979) iiuiioal<n! 
that tlH^^Io tt\*b^hrrs roprrstMU<^d a varioiy of timo ujjaj^os, Thv ti\:\c\\orH 
stiHlicd woro TiMrhors ^Ml, ir}2^ ^16, and ^23* Tl)os(^ tcrudu^rs 

»iri^ iK^sorilun! ia I lie aliacln^d c.ane^>tudi c\s» 

OiUM^ t hv^ tcacdu'rM vim"o itU'iitif iod, tho data for each Icac Iho- Wi^n^ 
n^lMi^viui, Thost* <Kua includi^d iho follov^ing for.caH^, subJ<^ot: . 

— f iflvHaulo LuM r.ly i^i^s of f ii^ld noto.^ (unnpUaod 

by I pari i o j pant obsorviM* dur in^ per i odi c obsurvn- 
Aion?; of fbi* read in;.*, perii>d Ihrouglioul the academic 
yoar ; 

corapator sur.mur i otv of the lin^c aLlocated to activiticM^ 
and content ; 

— ft>ur audio tapes of roadin|\ p^roups recorded at four 
]>oinls durinj; the acadcMuir year: 

irnnscrjpts of four audio^tap<Hl Inti^rx'ieW.s virh the 
teacher rct^orded at four points during the acadeinir 
year; and 

cas(^ r^tudics of the instruct iona] practices of each 
t(\'icher witten by the participant observer • 

To <let* r^rJov the nattsre^of ^'assisted lcarning'% the field notes and 

audio tapes of eacd) tt^-^cht^rVs interaction vjitb reading groups were annly/'.ed 

in t< n sli ps. Fh st > the data were n^ad and notntiions were made in the 

n^arnn^s re^uardinn Lbe type of activity being ptirsued and it.^ rojationsbip 

ti^ tho concept of **assistiHi ,1<>arnXng"* After the firist miding, the dtxta 

were read a second tinie to identify instructional episodes, vitli each episode 

defined as the teacher changing; the arlivity {i*c.^ directing tht* ?4tud<^nt,s 

to put their papers away and t^> open thi-ir workbooks to a partlfuUar page),. 



fcERjC 



Thf third sto|>. was lo cut the f ioUl nolo« into aicpnrato Instructional 
opl!«HU-i ,uu1 tt> nroup Ihcso Into caVeRoricw ti .o. » all oxaniplt^s of i>roui> 
«r.-^» r^'.idhn'. of hasnl sLoiios were Rroupid together, cctu). ♦-tourth, the 
cati'KV'tioR of inst riu-l5oiial t-pisodoH wore rend to determine the steps and 
sequouoo the teal-hers followi'vl In assisting Icearners. Fifth, the catoRories 
were read to ide.u ify the devices and/or toHniiquc's eniploN^cd by the tt^acher 
to niake the learning ensier for the child. Sixth, the examples of-J^a.sr.lsted 
U>arni!.;.;" found in various ('.-^tet'or les were eerapnred to d^termiae whether a 
nalLi-rn was evidmt across 'the various types of instructional epi.«>odi^. 
Scvenih, the findinp.s were <-ompared to the -case stndies written by the 
parties pant observers and to the results of the c.omputor ixed time summaHes 
to ins. uri> that a logical consistency was evident- .from one set of data to 
anotiicr. The four intervi<>w transcripts for each teacher were then read 
•to nnsv:cr tlu- fpiestion regarding the relationship between the teachers' 
ctuueptions of tlu-ir instructional roles and their pattens of "assisted 
IcarninvV, with ea.h reference a teacher made to instructional role beinj* 
underliui'd and all the statements being categori r.ed . The ninth step x^as 
to dei.'rmioe wli.ther teachers made decisions regarding alternative types 
of assistance to use, witli the pattern of instructional behavior being 
examined to Identify, first, whether there appeared to be a repetoire of 
alternatives and, second, whether there was evidence of choices being 
made among tliese alternatives. Finally, the results of the above steps 
were compiled Into six mini-case studies <sce appendix) which provide 
descriptions of the teachers and their patterns of '♦as.^lstcd learning" 
dnrlnf. the rfodinj* period. 
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' ^ Tt w;iK oxpocud tb.it iho ,)hnorv;»t4onaJ data would revenl OmU wbll*? 
tho toaduTS rt'Ucd on bcisal toxt mnterials, they m-Vi^rtbeleas, iu>ed 
dil ft'i-rnt incunu tional plans wlion ch<,y wt»n> teachinr. soimnbinH '^^'^ ami ihat 
ibiso would bo disri'voiblo from otber/i«structional , activi ties «o<:h as<» 
prartioinn sosnelbinft previously taunht or applying wbat was p.-. viously 
taunbt CO (V-n or .^llcMU roadin^ situations or building interest in reading 
av. a roor.-..t ional am! functional pursuit. Furtbor, it was anticipated that 
"assiWoJ iVaruini;" vould be associated primarily with efforts to assist 
students vitb. new learnin-g; that at suoh times teacbers v^onld deliberately 
St rue lure simpl e-to-comp ex prof.ressions designed to roiniwiKe pupil 
eoufusiin* wbile leading tbem to an understanding of bow to use various 
langua-i" rues vben r<>ading. Finally, it. was expected tbat purposes, sets, 
attendrrs, ir.odeljng, cues and prompts would bo selected and used by teacbcrs 
to iivTke learning easier for pupils. However, as can be seen by oxawininj; 
tlie attach.'d ease studies, tb<- pattern wbicb emerges is quite different. 

In the first place, there is very little cvideiice that any of the. 
tearlaer.. intentionall v teach anything about reading by first detennlning 
lh:,i smdents do not know bow to do It and then planning a lesson to teach 
it. Instead, episode after epiSA^do reveals toacbers asking students-- to 
reciti; answers to workbook pages and to questions reH-U'ding tho happenings 
in basai text stories as if students ougbt to already know how to read. 
With the excepiions; of Teacher ^^2 and, to a lesser degree, Tca<ber #16, 
the sample teachers apparently dp not consciously .structuTC^ their students' 
learning experience so tbat Ibcy learn to rend Wore easily. Consequently ,^ 
we cannot answer the question regarding, what general i/.cd plans teachers employ 
for assisting students to learn but must. Instead, report tbat the prev.ilcnt 



Inslrtu t ional plan obj^crvid In the six clajisrooms was not clc\si}.;nid lO 



<1 tQ listen to .stvidiMitji ri'Citc fr,<>m either 



wurkhook i*xrr< isi's or text stf>rii^» 
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Sliiiilarlv, ninot* theri* is only limited evi<liM)c<i of planned assiKCnnce 
in llivse e 1 ci:o;roo]«s ^ Ihv resear<^l^ question ^about h<ns' such assistance is 



in four of ihv rlassroc^;^ |!he workbc^ok ROVcrnAl the structure and the 
.^>ec|uenee of insi ruv*( and that quest ion-askine. In basal stories p^overned 
mm h of what wa.n olv<;ervrtl in the oilier two (Teaeber //1 2 and Teaclu^r rl*H)^ 
'Ihe only exei^pl i (H)^^ Wi>re Teacher //12 and^ to a lesser degree^ Toaehcr rl6^ each 
o{ wbivMu evideni od oecasjonal ]>at terns of ''a8^^sted learnins^/' . ' 

Furthei\ fonr of the observed teachers (TenrJiers ^^11, 3 8 and 23) 

do nt>r use te<bniqui\s <h'j^iv\ned to make learning', easier for students; or^ 
mo)'i^ preei;>elv, tlu»y hot employ t hen) befj;>rc^ pupils make an error. 
Instecul, thny typix-ally listen to Htud<*nts recite without first providing 
purpiV^;es, seti*, attiMiderj^, modtOing or other forms of assistance and tluni^ 
<MUH^ the ^>tudent responds incorrtctlv^ provi<3e fi^jcback in the form of a cvie 
or a jvromjn , In all castas, these (mjcs and prompts were brief and stUilents 
were j^iven i>ti1y 1 halted tir.u^ to respond, apparently berau,<;e of the rea4^her*s 
niHuF to tnaintani a steady pace throughout the lesson. The remaining tvo 
teacluM-s iP)2 and #16) also reflect tht* above patterns much of the time but 
are dist inj^uishablo from the other four because* they occasionally plan 
and teach le>>sons which are clearly desig^'M to assist students* learning 
of some a^1i>ei'l of readinjU 



$U*3veii as having a respond iniltty for providing assistance* but they, seldom do. 




At first glance, tlu^se teachers* conceptions of their Instruct Jonal 



roles appear to conflict with what they actually doj they conceive of them- . 
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Howf^vor^ <»xcmUint!mi <>f thv Uxteryiiywn of nil six t<snchet8 r«vc*il.s tin 

Within thi.i ront^xr, teai^h«^r i'ommo?>ts about ar»sif>tniu j^oeni \o hi^ mndo not 
in rrfiM-onoi^ to ^*:ir>s i st <m5 Usirninr." as defined hi^vy hut^ r*ithei% tn reforotK:e 



to providip>; h% )p lo a sl\idont who inakcH a rocjtation error* To 



In rolorotK:e 



di'}\r^HS all si>; irachi rs soein to a^riH"^ that 'Hoacbinj; reading" ir; "coordinating" 
(Trarhi r ^ni), "pacing" OVaibor ^MA), ^roRnlnting'^' (Teacher «1B) or 
"iU^i^rsoeinr. (Tcarhor PJV) student }>ror>russ t!u*ough basn] materials* 

K(>ur of, iho observoi! l^^ao!\urs (/MJ , lA, 18 and 23) cannot be* d<»srrlbod 
ar. der i si (>n-makv^rs who choose atiionj; types of aj^sistance as defined h<*rc since 
these tv^achors did not offer suci) assistance^ Instead, they op'erated ' 
Xv'iihin t!ie ^unucline?^ of the basal te>;t and its affiliated workbook and^ 
in effort, abdicati^d instruct i on.al dec ision^tnaking to these materials* 
Kven the cu^s provided in response to student er'for do not appc^ar to be 
<^{\oiu^n fn>:n .n^^onj; alternatives as mich as they are a habitual 
pailern ropoated in almnsi exactly the same sequence frunii episode to 

episode, Ti\u her #12, and^ to a lesser dej»ree. Teacher #16^ afe distinguishable 

> 

froin th <M hV+' four because they do apparently make occn?rionnl decisions 
about wbt-n to teach diret^tly^ abt>ut how to consciousJly structure such 
leac])i^)v\ and about wht n to "skip around'* In the basal tOKt and the workbook ♦ 
It must be pointed out, however » that such "skipping around" seems* to be for 

hotdinp, studiMU Interest n)ore than for niatchlng Inst ruct iotial need to 

< 

approprtatt 5nateri*\l, and that even these two teaeher^i^ d^ jmore basal or 
wo^-kbook recitation than any th inf. eli^^*, . 
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The find!iv>;ti -(T<m ihonv six ol anin'oonKS help us undofHltiiul llu* n»ituro of 
priimiry ro.ulinj; instruction nntl^ bo|)ofun,/\ will iwotivtitt* furtht^r ntudy de^JiRnod 
to su!>Hl .uiL i at o or r<fulo Uho p,iLiorns roporlt'd here. In the lutsnifi iHms howc^vor, 
thi^ findinj\s stiiuulalu intriguing, spoculat ion* ! 

Ai ihv <vnL*'r of sue!) ^Speculation in t!}0 effort ivcnOv*^8 quoHtion* ^ 
Boi;s I He «}uaHty of asslsttUiro provided^ by toachcrxS have an impact on the 
a(*Vi i evi^HMU of stauKntH? ft should bo tnulerj^tood .l;hat tho teachers Kiudiod^ 
hirt* are prtneivinl to he eff{^< tivt' by thc^ir colloapai^'s and their superiors; 
Uu y dy pr(Hiue<» readers am!^ ^-1 (*a r1 \% soiiie of thi^xr students Xearn desprte 
the ap5^arent lark of "a^i^^i,^tiHl learning*^ However, would more students 
leatn and would more 8tudvu>txS loar-n mbre — if these teacherji offered 
luore assistanet*? !u terms of ))upil outcoim* measures, does Teacher #12 
produi t^ inore* aehi evement growth in more students because she provides more 
'*assistid liMrning'' ciuring reading groups tlien Teacher ^Ml? Is this 
vhat UH- nii'ih) whtM^ um* say^ ''The teacher makes the di f fercnce''? 

J^iUu>odly, theae data sh<nild prompt us to' exaitiine* vhat it is tlu^t 
causes teaehi.»rs to be labeled *'good*'. Thc*se six teachers were all pre^ 
eeived to be ''good" but, eJearly, tnost lonvts *^oracth5ng to be dtnircd in 
terms of how^inueh help they provide to stxidents. As a groups however, they 
all have the fol levying additional characteristics in comi?K>n: warm relation- 
ship.-^ with children » attractive rodjrus, efficient routine procedures, few 

Ok ^ 

discipline problenfe^ good n lat fons^ips wi th Staff and parents and a 
po?;itjve attitude generally* Perhaps it is a cotnbinatioit !of these 
chfirnet rrisi ie*^ , rather than how imich lte1|> th^^y ^i^rovidc* to ?ittideots^' that 
is the critter ion for deciding that they ^ire *'j»ood*' teachers* Wliile these 

all deslrtnble traits, shpuldn*t quality ^f^assistance alf^o ^be*ccm*<5iderod? 
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Thirdly ^ what ^^hjpxtljl bo. tlu^ lenrh^^r'n to1<? in lu^lping studoritK loarn? 
Do itMchvrs hnve t'l profuHsiuiial i>bnj.viLion to ininiuii-^-e CDnfusion and 
error by inlcnl ional 1 y Htruc^turini^ <5Cudent iuternr! ion with llia Uvinun^;? 
Aj>{>Jront 1 V » in t!)o vu^w of some of onr tenclu^rs^ suc^h Is not the <\ij^e» 
Tnsii-ad^ thi^y a|>iH\ir to hoi ii^ve that sl\idc^nls K\'jrn by completing coumit^rcial 
mat I riaU>, that ilic toacht.:r is '*tc*nf hing*' when hc^/she asks studonlH to 
rot^itt^ from thrs<^ tiatc^rials, that,-an Incorrect r<\*^ponse is the signal for 
prcn-idinr. help and that suv'h as.sistanct^ should take th^t form 6f iinproniptn 
t^H^i; vvhir.h ari^ brief enonj;li to avoid dlsru;>t ing the pru^e of the ;u:t3vity* 
Jn laot^ if the stiuhMit clocks not res^xnid to sucl) cues quicl^ly enough, another 
students is typically asked to provide the answer. Tram such "assistance*^ 
tb.e student, at best, heard the answer pr'ovidod b*9 his poex*; however, did 
he/sbe K'aru Jhhv to get the answer independently? And, in those cases v]>erc 
the stiuient recites correc;tly with or without th^^ benefit of such minimal 
p)'or':^s, is tiie teaeiu^r^s expo^.tat ion fulfilled, i*e., one is teaching when one 
Is londucting recitation? Finally, if recitation is what teaching is al i 
about, do v,v really need highly trained professional teachers or could 
p,napri^f essienals :md aidcs'^bc just as <iualifi^d and .-just as eff^'tivi:^? 
^ }^oiirih, th<^se l lndings stiggt^st that reseandu^r*^^ ought to ex^^tidne. itiore 
ebesvdv tbe assumption that teachers operate from a i*atlonal dkhIoI in 
\vhiel\^thev maki* cousc ioxis instructional decisions b^ised on a particular 
thetny of reading and/or a particular informtion processing model. Wiile 
these teachers did make conscl<Mia decisions about initial grouping patterns 
^ <^f>rly in the svl^ool year^^ on-^j^eing inst rueclona I dt^eislons were eon trolled 
not by the teacher but by the eoimnerciai publishing house ^ with the teacher 
merely nliating the waterials* At thirvery worst, these data stimulate 
visions of teacheif^ as ??cript followetm. who» because of tlu^ ecology of the 
classroom, key on acttvltloH rather thW on InstructlonnT objce^ti ves in 
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ordrr to koe|i the H<^hin>l dviy moving smoothly. , * 

FliuUly, thoso data F>i!|*p,osl that t<*?KlK»r educators must exainiDi? cU>si»1y 
the a>isiimpi ii^is whiru have tradit ionally undorglrdod tl)i^ir worTc;* For instaiuus 
roadit^}* uiothodj-; t otirses^t^id to eiDphasixo the reading process, tla^ <:hiJd\s 
individual in^;t^\K I ional ncnnls as di turiDined by diagnosis and a rational nuHlcl 
of r(N'ulini\ and rending i nntruc ticai ♦ However, such preparation conflicts 
wiih claissroDiii realitv in which the rc-ading group is the teaclver^s roferenci- 
point and mainttUnance of a fluid continuity is paramount. Thus, teacht*rs 
arc forvMHl to ad(>]>t a matt^-ial s^drivon ami activity-focused approach 
insti^.ul <>! tho d i aminos i c;--dri\H^n , chi .1 d-f t>oused viov prosontod in the niethods 
i^lar>s* (*en< eivabl y» the result is teacluM's, such ,^jiS those in this study, 
who seUK^tn provide students vith the carefully stru<itured skill losson?5 or 
dirt^'tiH) r^. adin:4 1 esscnis which t]ioy were taught to use in mutliods classes f^nd Xs^ho 
(\nuTot orj\aai::e (>r )r,nn\):.^e those affective reading activities whi<d> typically 
oi cur outside the , framework of commercial niatorialS'. Instead, 'there is a 
prepon<h;rance of recitation. Piuiiaps it is this conflict tl>at teachers are 
ri^f i^^rr Hir, to whot th<^y say that their tisacher education programs are irrelevant: 
to the deiiKnuis of the real vorld* 

<^<^n^ lusion 

) 

this study was based on the assumption that learning how to read demands 
not only tiiiH^ to learn but cjuaJity assistance fpom the tcaciier as well* It was 
i^nticipated that some ol: the obs€>rved teachers would display patterns of 
assistance consistent with botli tlie various outcoBics of reading and the 
several compononts of InHtruetiou, incltuling tht> ''assisted looming" concept 



u 

ilvfinod hero* WhiU^ thote was sotne evidence that Tpachor displayed 
somi4,^)f thosi^ pallorn.s niul t\u\i Tviwhov //1 6 evidiMicod i) leRaei" amount'^ the 
ovorwhi*lmins\ instruct Ion;il activity aoros.^ all six toachcrn was rocitntion 
in which assisrvnue was incidcnlal to tho task of comploting tho activity. 
In short, most of these tonrhers taup.ht as if thu primary rosponsibil i ty 
was tlu* ohiUPs to loam rnthor than tho tc^a\^or's to teach and as if tho 
j'.iKils of roadini; in>struotion wiJ 1 take care of themselves as Jong as you got 
tho stiulotits t}\roni\h thi^ inatcrial . 

Tht\<u^ <lala aro oonsist^Mit with tlu* patterns sugf.ostOil in tho si^vtaH^^on 
otluM* casi^ studios v;h5ch are part of our original toaclior popnlat im^^ 
with Durkii^^s (1979) report of a paucity of instruction genornlly among her 
tOvtchers atul x.vith Hodges^ (19B0) ro-catogorl7,ation of Durkin*s data Xx^^hich 
indjcatos thai 70.]% of comprehension instruction reflects teacher response 
to studi-nit error rather tlian direct assistance in ways which miniirdj^o confusion 
Further^ thosi.* findltigs support othc^r sttidies which indicate that te^ichers 
are ar t i vi r v-dr i v<M) rnthc^r than ob jective-driven (Moi^ino-Dcrshimcr , 3*979; 
Si^ndelbvU'h ajui Smith, 19H0) and that they make few instructional decisions 
beyond the preai^tive stage (Buiko^ 1980; Yingor, 1978) • T^\e implication is 
cUsir: wt^ r>hould look more closely at the kind of help teachers provide 
and thi^ wav various kituls of assistance effect student outcomos. 
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Notes 



4 



Wodyxs (10H())» ii^ a coimnentary on DurkinVn (1979) work on comprehension 
instruetion^ argues for viewinj', instruction im "a sot of external 
event s'* and provides six catej^ories of 8uch events. Vho ^^assisted 
loarninj\'* concept dlscu?;sed here includes three of the categories 
cited by Ikulgc^s (her second, third and fourth) In which the teacher 
actj^ to nunimizi' le.n^ning difficulty by consciously assisting learners 
but d^H^s !UU include her first category or her last two; all of \^hi(th 
focus on fi^edbaok i>rovided in response to student errors, 

Teac-her conceptions weri^ determined by administration of a Proposi tional 
Inventc^ry (Duffy and Metheny, 1979) and by interviews* 

Srlu>i>)r. were selected using Michi gan State Education Departiiu^n t data 
regarding, SES and by schoo] policy regarding instructional/curricular 
^maadates. 
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Minl-Caso Study 
Teacher fUl 

Teacher 1 is in her early Lhirties and has had six and a half 
years experient e Leaching firsL, tliird and fourth Rrnde in various ' 
communilies. Currently, she is a first-'grnde toacl^er in a rural area 
near a large t:ad~wosiern rity. She has 22 pupils and she evidences a 
1 i ve 1 y ra ppo r t w i Lh ll iom . 

1 n I :* ee t i ona \ pp^Jj^^ iiL Jl^'il^L^,^^^ 

TeacJier rllV^> reading goals fociiS on word recognition and, more 
speeifically, phonics. This emphasis is clear in the following etateiriont 
which sho made in response to a question regarding her bas.A series: 

1 feel I'm not Kn'rlbly familiar with this 
series as it is my first experience with the- 
series but it seeiDS, so far, that they depend a 
great deal on context and I think that^s fine 
but I want tl^etn to also have a broad background 
in phonics so if they see a word in isolation they 
will have some sense of how to atttjck it. 

These values are reflected in her use of tltne: she spends 65% of her 

rivadlni', time on word recognition, on comprehanslon and she was never 

observed developing the affective dimensions of reading through book 

sharin'g or other recreational reading activities. 

Teacher #11 is strongly coiamittad to the use of a coiniiiarcial bascil 
reader, She uses thc^ pt'ogrtntt daily and states tVtat she depends upon it» 

I feel oihor people arc better qualified to 
. ,det.Qrmne_exnct ^^Mt should be included in 
a first-grade prograiirio~if we p^^^^ ifl^od ~:: 

ba.^al^ wo have those skills all laid out for us • , . 
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Tc^achur //II 



I fool tlint ptopio wlio x^^rltt' basxil series 
havit moro o,y.\>vriLHv ih;\n 1. I need a good 
ba^^al HtrJi5>* • . I think that you .should 
follow ihv j^oqiunt ial course of activities 
that thoy have Jaia out* 

Ty }> i ra I Ac t i vi i i i\s 

Ah mipM be ^^xpcctcU from the above, Teacher #11 's typical activities 
revolve around ihi^ use of the basal text. More specif icalj.y^ however, they 
ri'volve aroiHul thu v^urkbook assoeiated with the basalt only 7% of her " 
, tine de.rinv', rv\'uli!eA vvVi^; used for guided reading of the bn*5;al stories and, 
of in> t rod ioiial episodes Id<Mitified in the fielij notOb* and audio tapes, 
only six involved guided reading of basal stories wliile 36 focused on work- 
book a<:tivitlos. When u<;ing the workbook, Teacher /Ml takes pupils 
threuRh tl^e pages itim by item using a recitation procedure. A similar 
proeedure is used vhen 5>h(^ uses non-workbook practice activities nuch as 
flash cards, phonic gauges, pocket charts and dittoes (13 instructional 
ep I sodes ) . ' * 

Teacher /Ml sees herself as a person responsible for helping children 
.pr.iotico Lho iwHt^rial associated with th<> workbook and she believes thnt 
rt petition is wry important. As she said in describing her instruetlonol 
rolo: "Well, to use the material, to make it fun, to make it interesting. 
To notiee what the children are having diffieulty vith and perhaps Rive 
thetii tiiore pr,-u tiee In that area". Whl.le she mentions the need to "give 
4^hom various modes of ;htack*', she does not specify how this should b^^ done 
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* ^® Toacber #11 

All lu>r eonnntMUvS ohout hor job as an inMLruotor arc tied Lo the 
oonntii'rr.i.il prf»(\rnni. Specif ical ly> nhc scoh herself as monitoriiui !>»P^ 1 

« 

pr<>}.''"^'->« thronnh maicri.tl , saying about hor rolo: "To, yoti know, progress" 
at a rate lhaJ. doesn't overpower thorn but Is still stlimilating, challenging". 
To farilit.Ue LhiK role, she looks for material whidi is "self-directed" 
and whieh provides "immediate feedback on how th€^y did." In sum, she 
soi^s hcrsull as "a kind of a coordinator" of tho pupils* progress through 

Wi^r viov of hov role is particularly clear when she talks about the 
dif fi-roncc5> hv^tween working with the poor ^nid good readers. Of the poor 
rcadc-rs, she say<>, '*The lower group is more frustrating because you have to 
explain v^oniethinj; a number of different ways. . Of the top group, she 

. , they are ju.st able to bo more independent. 
For example, the workbook pages. I can explain 
them to thorn as a gi'oup activity^ you know, here 
on the rug, and then they am do them theniselvcs. 
And we don*t spend time reading through each 
workbook page , either** • 

IiL^ ^lini:'^ L ' Avl^ ^ ^ Jxi'^l Learning ^' 

ToaiMier #11 relies heavilT^'tm one goni>rali/.ed plan for readJjig 
instruction. This is basically a recitation procedure, usually involving 
workbook pages but occasionally involving teacher-inade materials • 

Normally, the teacher will take the pupils through the matctinl 
item by item; ^he will )>ose questions mu\ th^ pupils an^war tlia«u lUm 
f o 1 1 ow i exattip 1 e is t y p ical : 
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Tcncher #11 



Pupil 

!»upi I 

Vupi 1 
To.uliov 
Pup i 1 
Tearho.r 
Pupll 



Nick 



Would you plvaso t urn to paj'o lA? 
WouUl you look in iho fir«t box on 
the loft? What.i« the first; thing 
you see? 

n» 

What is next? 
Mice 

♦ 

What is next? 

Whnt kind? 
Big 11) 

Nt>t hi\\y but wbnt? 
Capitol 

Very {;ood. Would yovj underline the 
picturof> tliat belong in the first box? 



Pupil 5^ : (fill in the workbook) 

Teacher: Would you .tell u*f5, Nick, whnb did you 
undc^rl Lne? 



(responds) 



Tenefiort Jody» tell us what pictures arc in tlio 
next box? 

J ody : ( r oh pond s ) 

Teacher t Now let's all say thciw* 

Wlien a pupil does not recite correctly > Teacher #11 will provide a 

cue*. For ins tance % th<:^ following is typiciil? 

Tva^hor: I vill say some words and you tell iiw? 3 f 
they l)e};jn with an £. Fish, doughnuts. 



Pt!pl 1 



Yes 



-22- 
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Teacher Pll 



TAiclior: Think nhout it» Ustcn. Fish. ; 
lV)ii}»ht»»Ls, Is il fish, foup.hnulfi? 

VupU : No 
p 

Toacher: Good. 

Shnllar patterns iwit evident in other activities* For instiinco^ the 

foljovLnn pt^cket chart activity if typical: 

Teacher: OK- 1 going to put some letters in my 
pocket chnrt. Who lias one just like my 
first one? Okay^ Paul ^ what is it? 

PupH : n 

Teacher: N. X^vit kind of N? 



> 



Pupil 



Capital 



Teacher: Capital n. Good for yoiu Okay, what's 
that one? 

Pupi 1 : p 

Teaclier: What kind? 

Pupil : Little 

Teacher: Little p. l^liat's that? 
Pupil : ^ (inaiKlLhle rcKponse) 
Teacher: Small \u Av^iat's that? 
Pupil : Capital. 

Teacher: Capital Cood for you. 
WHien Teacher #11 guides pupils in the reading of banaX Stories, she 
usually follows a pattern of first reviewing what had been read on ihe 
prtn^ious day^ silent or oral reading; and aj^king comprehension quoBjti Qns\ 
^. Aj'.aln, a recitation model if utilized, witli cues provided in response to oral 
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Teacher ffll 



Teacher: 

Cra i \\ 
Teacl)er 



tet^; start ripj^t In and roa<l to the big 
spaces like we usualJy tUn okay? Craig? 

(roadH orally ) ^ 

X^vil was that? Thore^s? E at tho end makes what? 
(roads orally) 

(cor re< ting error) And they taste. ♦ ♦ the 
first i ^s Jong* 



Pupil : (reads orally) 

TeaoJier: Okay. \%1io can ti»l I me what was the first 
thinn that Tend said abotit the cookies? 

Pupil : (responds) 

Tcaehi^r: Good for you. Head it. 

(reads) 



Pupil : 
Teacher: 



Gooct. Now> w!)at^s the second thing he said 
ahojt the cookies? Paul, let*s see if you 
can find it. 



Sumnv\rv 

Te^ichor ?M 1 s< es her role as *\-oordinating" pupil progress thr nigh 
commert ial reading mat< rials which are, she believes, written by people 
more dependable than she in deterndnang the content and activities pupils 
shovtltl pursno in reading. Sb<' coiut^ntraieji on the skill books rothor than 
the sioriofi and she litorally "takes pupils throuj^h tfac material," especially 
tho iilow loaders, Sht« off<M-« ansistanct^ in response to errors pupils wako 
whou ten:- i ting.; Ruch a.ssi stance is usually In th^_ form of briuf l>iStated 
cues and prompts. This Is .apparontly what sT^c moirns- wbrm sho snyB she 
pr^»v»dt*« "vfiriotm «todt;« of attaok" wJi«n pwplls Uav^i 4i£Ciculty. , 



Mlni-CaBc Study 
Teacher #12 



Ti»;ji(her ll]2 has twoniy-ono yoari$ of experience leaching primary grade 
ehiUhi/i in a varii ty of locations^ mcludlnp^ overseas^ She hns a Master S> 
de};ree an<^ leao}K\s a first jL^^rado in a h\\\h soc lo-^eeonotni c suburb of a large 
mid-wustern eity» She has sixteen pypils in her clas^ and she has a warin 
and sincere rel at iimslii p with thvtn. ^ 



Inst ruot ion.l1 Coalfi in Readinn 



1 



Teacher -^12 tiiajor \\oii\ is to have happy children who are strongly 
interested in roadinj^. She believes that- If children arc imHivated, they, 
will hi* looking* for thinjvs to read* As r,ho states, "So T believe having 
a child well Qjotivatod and really wan tin}* to read is the only way you can 
traihiin* rcadini\." She tries to accomplish ihi.s goal by providing interesting 
Kialerial^ by s^v^in^' that evtJk^^n^^ecei ves equal attention rtnd by providing 
a variety of activities. Slic sums up her goals by stating that- she wants to 
"i^wrvone lb love reading*" 

The teacher^ rel ies pritnarily on basal text books In teaching readings 
However > she thinks basals could potentially bo boring so she strives to 
creati* pupil inotivation to read tliem by choosing a variety of different 
suri< s and by not having all the residing groups go through the same stories* 
Klu^ does not have her pupils follow the workbook page by page and she only 
uses the teacher's guide* for "cluos and things"* 



Typical Act ivi t les 



Te^^rher #]2\s reading program includes reading groups^ ,individua3 reading 
of sol f--selected hooks and special skill groups* HoX'?cver» tDOSt of h6r time 
is spent either in word recognition instruction (37%). or in guAded reading 
of basal stories (i7?)* Of 63 instructional episodes noted in the field 
notes and audio tapes^ 23 were associated x^rith reading basal storiej^^ U 
Wi^i-^ associated wi.th games practicing word recognition skills and 6 Were with 
workbook activities which focuked on word rocognitloov Many of the instructional 
activities are fun-oriented as part of Teacher 12 *s attempt to keep the 
pupils interested* As she sayst 

1 decided that to bring in theSe other things, that 
it was mcrre fi.w arid they look forward to what are ; 
going to do in renaing today. . , Oh, yo^* We play 
games* * sing alphabet jfnglosi ami games, draina^ / 
we have centers, ,we iWye record«l They listen through 
earphones and they really help for the vowel sounds 
" • ( ^ beeTiufie «f ter 1 teach thtrtn toi^e n tape th-a t Jias the 

vowel sounds* 



25 teacher ^^12 

Huvh of Tt\u!u'*r 12S> i nstrurti onnl rolo ih n reaction against c^n *^ * 

oversisis it aching vxpvru n^r vhvrc she was fc^n ocl lo» teach by '*th<^ roto 

. • . 1 LhcMipjiL the cliildroa iti our country were*' 
liappier because it wasn*t . . . yon know, everybody 
<lidu*t havi» to, roc:lto- and I felt- j^orry for the 
cJuldren over there and when tame back*1iere I thought 
1 would just have to have happier children* 

Ifer att^.oiiipts to motivate children arc tied tv> nmterial?^* She attributes 
th<^ ovvM;sts^s v*X}V»'rien(*c to the ^fact tl^at *'t!iey di<hi't have materials like 
UM» do ovvM- hiM o" and she states tliat the war ^to make" r'i:nd inj\ more In.tere.nt ing 
is to have varictv of inaterials in the form .o£ Hoveral basal series and 
a variety ol ^vunt — like activltes* « * , • ^ 

** 

She also tries to motivate by breaking down the teacher-pupil barrier^ saying 



1 dt^nH lijse the word 'Hnstructor". I would rather - ave, • • 

use the v;ord ^Mu^lper^* in ovtr room so that they can feel 
free to coim^ to me anytime. T don't say usuallBTiiiat 
I'm the teacher. y s 



As 5nich a hclpv^r, she conj^ldt^rj^ herself to be a '*guidance per^^on'* because she 
wants them *'to feel that we're learning togetiier. , 

VIhm) quest i (^ned about liow sh.c teaches word recognition skills^ she says, 
'\ * . ,\vou introduce the skill^s and play a few games and, before you know it, 
tl>eyM-e ready to attack new things." She states that her stT%ategy for teaching 
Ci>inprt^!K*nsii>n Ls to ask quest i<His. . 

yp}. ^ !\S}}:t 5^. '^Assisted l^earn i 

Teaclier #12*s.ino^st comimm ^pattern for reading instruction is 'uided reading 
of th<^ hasal text siorivs. In this plan, the rending group and the teacher read 
Uu^ story tojV^^ber. T]>e following is typical: 

^ 9:58 Calls Tom and SnsJan to the table* She points 
- i \ to the hcird and says, "\\^iat is this word.?'* \ 
.Kids say, "Goober J* She asks If they know what 
this is* She then shows. them a real peanut and 
n?;ks thera if they kno\^ how they grow, Th^y doit^tp 
f She explain,*^* and tlum directs them to other 

* " ^ quu^ 11(^8 atw>ut the i^tory which ot^* writt<:m- 

on the board. She says that they should read to 
an^iW; r the questions, . . 
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10:02 Tlu- first hoy bo}'^n« lo^m-ui ornlly. At the 

em? of the; first pages they diHour.H the muswcr to the 
first quoation. Then filio finy.s, "Nt w lct,*s 8et> if 

V we carl answor tho next <|uc'stion"-. The girl reads 

orally. * Thyy discuss 'he answer. 

10t05 The pattern continiu's: oral readinn* answrlng 
^ -questions, noting the i.>*xt question, the next 

. kid reads orally, etc. 

As a pupil reads orally, Tcae.het //3 2 may interrupt when a vord is 
mi!U\»n*Hi, as in tlu» example belov; . ^ ^^ 

Pupil : (makes oral reading error) . ^» 

Teaclter: Wiai- i<j»<-5 P^»PPy? 

Pupil : (;et ; 

■Teacher: Uh, uh. . 

Pupil : Get good puppies. 

Tear.lier: Good. V%\.nild you rend that line over for me? 

y Mueli of the reading of basal stories is combined with puppet piaking and 
otli^'r activities to make the stories more interesting. Also, Teacher #12 
frecpiently .>si;ij;ns pupils to character parts in the etory so that they can 
"drama t i;'.e" it. 

Another frequent pattern Tor instruction is t^-^ use of games in which 
children review and practice various word skills.' '.he following is typical: 

9:15 K. Call "Cats" to the reading table. She reminds 
them that thoy finished their book on Friday. 
She reminds tiiem that they were to havo taken the book 
hornf* for reading -to their families and they discuss 
this. for a nKMnont. Then she says, "Now I wfint to 
see if you know all the words from that reader we 
finished. We are 'going to play a game using .these 
words." She pulls out a board game with a stack of 
word cards. Each kid gets a turn picking a xwrd from 
■ the pile and if they say the woird correctly, they 

can move their disc one space. They start playing the 
^kL E* Supervises, siiy4iig, "Now it is Teddy's turn,' 
r etc. 
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/ 



9:/iO (h\v kid n^»ts Htuok on n word* K. i/iys, 'Vhnt 

SUJ)pOH<* 



is tlie boghining U^tter? What do you s\ 
that letter snvs?*^ 



9:A2 Another kJd f;ots stuek^ on a wordJ K. says» 

'Mi^t^s Hce if one of our friends \,an l\elp u^;'* 

9:43 says^ think everyone is ready to go Into their 

ni»xt reader becnuse evtn-yone knows their word.s so well**' 



A th ird , pat tern of instruct Ion for Teacher #12 is planned inst rnct ioiial 
st^tluetUH-: \v'hi<'h are not tied to Hp<.»vif1t: tmi tvri al s There Were 15 episodes of 
>uioh Instrurtion* Somo of these focused on vocabntnry devel opmi^Mit » of which 
thi» f<>llowint\ is typic\'i1 : 

9:^5 says^ "Wc are going to liave a ncuv^ word Co^iiV. 

This w(>rdxjs dvuk. Wliat Ic^tter does it h(*r;in with? 
Can you find^the word that says chick?'' She has him 
reacf the s<«u^ten(iv on the page atid lo fill in the missing 
letter in the* v/orcf duck. They discnss ducks lie has se<ni . 
Tlu»n she has hiii) wriVe the word duck* Then slie has him 
ri*ad the sentcMices orally* She says^ ^'VJould you like 
to take thrs' story lioir^o and read it to your motiier and 
da(Uly? They%l like to- see how well yo\i read/* 

Mast of t'ncse It^ssons fot:us<Ki on word recognition, however, Thc^ following 
is t vpiiNi! : ^ 



Tenche r 



Tom 



Now look and see what I'm going to do with 
the n(*w v/ord. Our new word todny was 
'\jump." How many have their eyes ready to see 
what happens^ to **jump**? What did T do to the 
word **jtm>p^% Toii^? 

Yv u rhahj;ed it to "b^nip*'' 



Teacher: Yes, T p\jt ^\iump" Into "bui^ip.** How did I r*inke 
'\iuinp'* say '-bump^'? 



Pupil 



Put a "b'* in front, of it. 



Teacher: I had to take the off first, didn't I? 

And then I put the^'V*^ You look and soe what 
liappenf^ now* What did I do to "ju^ip** and "btjnip**? 
I mad<- another new word. What new word did J i«ake?^ 
Mike? , 



-Mike 



Teacher: Lump* Very good. VI\uit did 1 do to "lump**? 
I i\>adeMi new w td ap,ain. Taimnv? 
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'raminy : stump ^ 

Toachar: (conrinuos eliciting responses in ci simil at 
manner) . ^ " 

SuniitKirv 

The- disl in;,uUr!)ing charnct eristic of Teacher H2^s rtu-idlng program 
is her desire to have motivated pup] Is, who enjoy her class and who want to 
read. She relies heavily od basal toxthooks but u^^os a variety of series 
HO thv pupils will not be ^*bored,'' She strives to minimize her instructional 
role by buildia:\ an atmo8phere in which sl^e and the pupils call help each 
otluM*; how<^ver, her use of eonercte 1 car ving aids and structured skill 
lessoju^ in<1lcates that she not instructlonnlly passive all the time* 
Shi* is, however, l<\ss active when guiding group reading of basal stories, 
wlien^ s!ie typi r.i 11 y' correc ts pupil oral reading ^errors and asks comprehension 
quC^>L ions in a recitation format. 



Mini -Case Study 
Teachfcr #14 



Teachor /^A i« a first gr^'^io ,toa<lu>r with 12 years of experiiMico . 
at various pradc levels and she has onrnod a Mnstt«r»s degree in Reading 
Insiruriiou". rnero arc 2J rhildron, in hur r.eir-contnincd c.]assro»Mn; thoy 
aro widdlu-class. pr<-dowinately white and live in a small town which is 
near a' \l\TV^> industrial center whore most je»f the famil.tios work. . The 
classroom is verv tidv with attrictive art projects and bulletinbuards and 
fho l.«achcrVs desk is strategically placed so \:hat she roay keep her eye on 
thioj^s. 

ItjKt rii('^j_oiKil ('(vO. s^ j'L.^i^^llI'ii 

Teacher believes .eviTvone should be taught to read using the ba.al 

uu-thod, with 5;..aterials difTerlnn only according to their rending l^'vels. 
Sh.> believes in "exteuslve vocabulary development" starting with Dolch words 
and learuinn "all of the words tiiat are part of the series." She follows 
rhe basal religit>uslv because she feels if she did otherwise her children 
would be "!«i:5Sinu sosiiething" . The "structure" provided by the basal is 
sound » slu' savs. -because it was written by experts who know what they re 
talking about'. She is concerned with meeting the individual needs of her 
children, especially the slower children. Although she tends to be ^ ^ 

"frust raced bv thew", she makes sure they got special attention. Teacher f.l4 
spends so; of" her time in guided basal activities and hit in word recognition 
activities. In guid(>d basal activities, the einphasis is on oral reading while 
ill word recognition she relics heavily on phonics. 

Rc->le of_ Mater Lai s 

The local s<,hool board lias Hiandated the use of an approved basal scries 
and the teacher follows this guideline. This basal is supplemented by the 
use of dittos, workbooks, and the comprehension questions in the. teacher s ^ 
luanual. Kluni asked about the use of other ipaterials, she said, "No, no, they re 
very scr, thev're mandated." Informal worksheets adiRlnistered daily, rather 
th<in standnrdii'.ed tests, are the basis for reading group changes. The teacher 
fe<>is the basal is the best way to teach reading. 

Sixty of 81 instructional episodes identified in the field notes and 
audio tapes involveki small groups reading basal text stories and 10 of 81 
involved the use ofUwrkbooks or ditto sheets to practice basal skills.^ 
Tho groups were treated the same with each group getting a minimura of 25 ' 
miiwt<-s^» T*W5 toachkr 4id^ however* ftivc spoclal attention to children with 
special needs in an effort to provide for individual differences. At tin- 
end of each swall .group session, dlttot?s and/or workbook assignments were 
wade and childre.i wl-re excused to complete them at thMr *?fats.- 
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pare thoir roadinj; so that: ihoy lo;: rn j^omothing 
ucw (.cH h d<^y* 1 tlunk for nny group it's just 
ti love] of di^volopipont that you have to bo . • . 
tjmt your importaiH role. And if you don^t 
do tlunt , you are missing your whole f unction , as 
a tc»ac-her* 



Ki^garding rnroprelu ns ion ^ ''I was big on coi^iprohenf^ion because that seeniod to 
bt* the hi\\ thing tht^y wero stressing :-'n the series- • , understanding what 
y(Vu were ri^ading and getting all the d tails J* In sunni^aTy, she sees her 
roU* us providing "direct instruction" and "guidance". 

Trttrt^rns t^f "Assisted 

Teaehvr #]A denK>nst rated one generally.ed pattern of instruction in 
whi(h she followed the toac])er*s guide for teaching basal stories, i^e*^ 
review old words^ introdu(^e new words ^ oral reading, comprehension questions 
and dittos and/or workbooks for practice. The recitation format was used 
in which she asked questions v'hirh were triggered by the passage the 
child had just read. If the child failed to answer a question or made an 
err<n* while r<\ading cnally, she would respond with a prompt designed to 
provide as.^o'stnnce without disrupting the lesson seriously. A typical 
prompt for an ui^known word is as follows: 



Milh lower children. 



Yo\i need more tii^ie and more ix»petition» I 
really think witli, the low group you should have 
reading like in the morning and in the afternoon,, ^ 
1 think in the slow group the teacher is important* 
They need constant guidance. 



Teacher: All go m-iTi-Tn* All right. You've got a 

new word and you read it like this. Mark 
and David, you read. 



Pupil 



(responds) 



Teacher: Then it puts in words, ^--11)--^* 



Pupil 



responds 



Te^^Joher: Read it^ Mark aad Davids 



Pupil 



responds 



Te :cher: All right, got that. Ok, this is m^m-^m* 



Pupil 



Toacher #1/4 



Ai^ >thor .prompt commonly used vith iU»w words ivS rhyming: 
, Tea< her: Say your now ones (word?0 , 



Pupil 

Toachor 
Pup i 1 



Ycs^ rhymi?s wlih cow. 



now ♦ 



Afn^r an ornl r< adinj\ pAs:H;i^.H», the toncher rogularJy* follows'-up with 
compn^hi OS ion questions* For example: 



Pupil 

Tone her 

Pupil 

Teacher 

Pupil 



(r<*ad'ing orally) 

Now^ who came Lo pick up Steve? 

Uncle Win. 

And where were they going to go, do you 
think? Do you know? 

They^ro going fishing. . 



Teacher: Yup, that's rJght. But it didn't tell us. 

But you know now looking at the pictures^ 
Daddy said that they could go so on went 
Steve and Uncle Will. 

After ci>tnpletinv\ the oral reading portion of the lesson, the teacher typically 
as.sn!.nei' workbook pages: ^ 

Teacher: Okay, you do foijr pages at your desk. One, 
two, you don't need your crayons, all you 
need is your pencil. Go ahead, take the 
pencil, too^ 

Pupil ; You mean I have to underline. . • 

Teacher: hike you did the others. Ok, one is supposed 
to be colored blue and the other red. You 
didn't do that. 

Teacher; Color 6, eoldr 4> color 5^ color 1. 

l^tipil t Any color? • * . ... 

Teacliert Vim t were you supposed to do yesterday? 

Pupil : I forgot to do it. 
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When wcn-khook u>;>;in"^*n nts wercn^t: uHOcl^ the tcN^clun* would subjUituto dil lo 
sJhvIs to rraollrv Uu^^Hkill accompanying, the 'banal leHSon, ^ 



Sinmnarv 



Tea<htr '-1/4 relies on the ha^t\] text with support from workbook^J 
and ditto assii;nnen! She fraiows <i recitation pattern ,ar> s!io puides each 
readinit group ihro\ij\!^ the sanie mater.ial. \^iej\ the child makes a reading error 
or Jails to anr»v;or <^onprehtM)sion questions,^ s!ic provides promptxS desi|;ned 
to assist tl;e (i\ild in corrocting the mistake. The ba.^al stories are the 
basis for nvw vocabulary words^ oral reading practice and demonstrating 
r<\niHni', compel enee !>y answer ini\ comprehension questions. 



Minl«Ca«e Study 

Teacher #16 is a first-^grndo loaohor with 8 3/2 years of experience?. ^ 

]{vr scho<il ifi located in n suburb of a larpe irld-wesLorn city and the 
pupils tomr mainly from blue collar homes* She has a warm and friendly 
relat JonHliip with her pupils and is frequently seen playing her guitar and 
leading the 'class in Hinj;,inR. 

lr)sL rucl ionjil C-i>al s in Reading 

TiMcher i'lb has two primary instructional goals: her ultiir^'Jte goal 
is to have ]>\ipils enjoy and use reading but she feels they f irst need the 
basic ski J Is • As a result^ shu spends 25% of her reading time on the 
affective dimensions of rcciding such as book sharing but also spends 37% of her 
-4-4me-t>it vord TtH o^;nit:ioii J particularly phonics. Because she believer that 
word attack skills are prerequisite to comprehension, she spends little 
time on direct comprehension instruction. However, she does have her pupils 
do a lot of writ inn in the belief that this aids their reading comprehension* 

Rolo of Materials 

Teacher PI 6 uses both a ba^al text program and a supplementary phonics 
proj>ram. \^ule she follows the phonics program closely at the beginniiig 
of the school year» she is more flexible with tHe basal^ l,e*^ she dous not 
move pupils automatically from story to story or from book to book and 
views the teacher*s f;u1de as a starting point* Similarly, she say.^^ 

"I'm not n fantastic workbook person. . ♦ so l*m ^just going to skip ^through 

<» 

It and do tv4\nt t watit to do with it J* 
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3^ 



Tvji t <M 1_ Ao t i V i t: s 

Despite her flexihlv approach to the bcKsa] , nhe spends a majority of 
hoi-* reading lime using such conuiierolal matericjls* For instance, of 
!>2 instructioaal* episodes notpd in^tho field notes tind audio tapes, 22 
were In workbook-n^l ated activities and 12 were in reading basal storit^vS. 
In addition, she spends time practicing skills using home-made materials 
such as games (six observed episodes) and building interest in reading 
through book sharing activiles (seven observed episodes). At the beginning of 
tlie school year, the typical activity was whole group instruction iising the 
supplemental phonics program vhtch emphasised activities such as diacritically 
marking yuwel sounds. By December, the typical activity became small group 
work emphasi::: ing basal stories and related workbook activities. 



Cone ept J on _of^ Instruct io nal ^Role " 

Teacher P\6 is a strong believer in tlie structure provided by commercial 
programs. Shi* believes that the basal text is an integral part of a good 
reading program, as is indicated by her response to a question regarding 
why she uses it: '*It probably gives me sonio. structure, . • I don*t know 
what l*d do if r didn*t*\ She often states that pupils need to bo taught 
the skills and that the job of the teacher is to decide which skills to 
teach and then to teach them. 

Simultaneously J however, Teacher ^16 believes that much can be loarnt>d 
from less structured situations* She provides ft>T oral sharing time nnd^ 
vrJ ting-copying activities i>ecause ^kuch activities '^give tlieia f pupil sT an 

thortj's n lot of rcndlnR tbnt I tonch just In the things like T did this 
afternoon, the books I f^adi*' a«d she spends tlflie singing vith h«>r pupils 
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because-". . , I think there ♦s w^tnory Involved, thoro»s vocWlary . \ 
lhore'« s..ntenct.s, patterns. . . A little bit like Bill Martin saidt 

Teacher /Mf) is mon> structured in iho docoding area whc.re she haa 
siH< ific n,at,.rial« to u..o and a clearer s^use of the content to cover. 
She associates the unstructured activities with comprehension, an area 
she iii Jess sure. of, as evidenced below: ^ . 

I believe that comprehension should be taught by 

asking questions about the basal text. But you're 

not really teaching it by asking questions. " I don't 

know. It has something to do with it but, in a 

way, it's deeper. They've already done it if they answer 

thcv question. You do a lot with sentences and meaning 

m sentences ... so they 've gotten a lot of patterns 

and Ideas of what comprehension is besides that 

1 don t think that's the only thing I do even though 'l 

can t say the exact list of xvhat I do do. 

Teacher #16 demonstrated three 8enerali;.ed patterns for instruction. 
The ..ost prevalent was, a workbook recitation i.ode (22 episodes) which she 
directed pupils through the nmterials ite™-by-item and had then, provide 
the answers. The second was a directed basal reading lesson (12 episodes). 
The third was a teaclier structured lesson (5 episodes). 

In the workbook situation, the .procedure would typicallv be as follows: 

Teacher: Open to page 26. Look at the words in the 
box and see how ijiany you know. 

Pupil : (pronounces thji^ words but raakes some mistakes) . 

Teacher: Read the first one and see if triudc or «,ouse 
m in t ht- Mnitiv . ry , wiv^i t do you thi nfe? 

Teacher: Ok. read it to us with truck in it. 
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Wity t (rondn t!m ?^^^1tonco ami ronMstos that It 
is incorrect) • 

^reacber: Uob Rot It rif\ht bocause be took more time 
to look for tbu rigbt word* 

On cu^ltM^^ Tt%ub(M- ??K) will respond to an incorrect pupil response by 

nrcuMdinj; cues, as in tbc following: 

Pup i 1 : (prov ides i ncorrec t response) 
Teacber: l.ook at ilT: Sound tbe first part* 
Pupil t (response) 

Ten<iu»r: (pointing to word) Almost • Wliat lu^pp<M>^s to 
tbu o somolirnis? Tt bns two ports, tbe first 
one's ho - (Teacher exaggerates sound)* 

Pupil f : (no response) ^ 

Teocln^r: Can you belp him, Michael? 

IsHuMi usin^\ t!ie bar.al stories^ Teacher i/16 iDay have the pupils read 

orally earlier in the year and silenrly later in the year* In either case 

tlu- typical paitorn is as follows: 

Teacher: (passing out basal books). We/re going 

to read this story and we should know those 
words " walking and walker* t)k* Wiat's the 
story called? Read the first part^ Mar\% so 
we know who's going to tell the story. 

Pupil : (reads orally) 

Teacher: Ok, so Mr. Smith is going to tell the story. 
^ Read that long part and sec if you can find out 

who he's talking about « 

Pupils : (read silently) 

Teiicber: Mary^ who*s this story about? 

Mary r (r<?3poTnis> 

like? 
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Pupils : (no ruHponsi^) 

Toaoher: (shows piriuro of a flying 5U]uirrt1 from a 

library book and explaiUH how it is differont 
from a regular 5iquirrcl)% 

Toaclu-r: What !i tppcnvd to those flying squirrels in 
thii story? 

Pupils : (respond) 

Te^achor: You ran go ahtad and finish the story ^ 
On ihv iH casions when Teacher il]f> structured ]ier own lessons, she 
forus»Ml Oil sor^t- form of word attaek^ de.veJoped a simpH'^to complf^x proj\ression, 
u,uh! the rhalK!)oard and Uh\ the pupil. s gradually to the point wlicre fciiey 
co\ild pi^rfoni) the task independently in the workbook or other situation. 
Thv f^^nowin;^; is a typical sequence; 

Teacher: This is a little word you know. The Xv^ord is in, 
(Sho v^n'ites the word on the hoard and has pupils 
write it on .their paper). 

Pupils : (eopy word on their paper) 

Teacher: WoV(^ going to write Words that look li^o in 
but have different beginnings. ^ * 

Teacher: (write bin on board) • This looks like in but has. 

a b in front. Write hin^ like Mrs* put a 

scrap of pa]>er in the Mj}» 

y 

Pupils ; (copy the word) 

Teacher: (icrites fija under the other words)* \J\u\L luippons 
if 1 do this? The fish the little* boy in the 
story caught had fins. 

Pupils : (respond hy saying the word) • ^ 

Tin's type of sequence continues with more and luore pupil response to 

suci ussive - in words which Teaeher #16 places on the board until she 

determines that they are ready to be placed in the workbook where this skill 

is practiced. 



Teailior attempts to build a ruading progxMw which is a conseiaus 
bloi>i4 of Htruftitrod phonics emphasis on Che one l^nd .md unstructured 
dcvclopimn^U . t>f lan}\uap,c and roadinj* jntercsts on the other. However » the. 
insirui I ional artivites which hold the prograiu togt^ther are those structured 
tasks a«^aociatcd with the basal and the related workbook* l^tile she; says 
that it is her job to detormlno vhat skills are needed and to tiiach thetn^^ 
nhc is Hi^ltU^Kt soiM) makit)j; a distinction on the basis of need but, rather, 

s 

ilendr. Ho i mi>ha:i l;:c the workbook sklJlF; with a3l» While she oecn^ionany 

/ 

(will dcvt^lop her own int^tructional episode, her teaching is. more typically 
emhi^dded it\ the W5)rkbook activaty, in which she will provide cuost^to pupils 
if they fail to recite correctly* 



A 
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Mini-CaHo SluUy 



Toilolior ^*1B iH a 3*> yenr old second grad^' ttvi^^bor witb 12 yoar^ of 
expvrii nee* Sho lhas fmtr liunorlty youuK^^ter.^ and- 2 3 w^vlle cljildrcn who 
amv from \ins'^miiU\)v rda.*-^i: stu*Mt^tMa)!inTi)i <^ harkj'rouiuls and* attend a school In 
a prvdinuinately inidtno--cl ans juiburban coiuiuun f ty • fler room ,ii> organized 
into a Iraditlpnal row pattern and incJndcH t:wo LD clrildrcn who are main- 
srr^MKiiHl hut sii apart f roii\ tlu* oilu*r children* The teacher strives to 
motivate lur <hildren by promoting', a "family typo" atmosphere in the classroonu 



Insl ruet J onaJI (ioal s^ in Readij^j^ 

TiNiehi r ?18 sc-os readinp, as a pro{»ression thrtntgh the mandated basal 
series supportv^d by li\arniaK thi* basic skills of readinft* She believes 
thai '\%'mphar. is sluHjld ho. o)^ i]bvoi}\n}\ skills mi>re so than compri hension * 
skills iu tbi primary {grades"* Shu b^^Hcves "comprehension <-an be taughl 
best l>y aski!>v; (jiu^st ions from the basal and the nse of seatwork activities*^' 
Viih slow chilnlren, she believes its important "not to frustrate them'\ 
to start will) ''phi^uirs** and to "build confid(*nce and love of reading* ♦ ♦ 
ihrourji ?)u>t i vat ion, " The ImporCance of pro}»ressinp, from easy to more 
dilfivult m<iteria1 was also noted* She feels faster children are capable 
of *klein^\ more on their o\>ni"; and it is important to move them into an 
**enrirhi:hMit and fun basal" as^ soon as mandated obj^'ectivos have been a^chieved* 
Teacdior pl8 spi-nds B9^ of her'' rending lime on guidod-basal activities, 7% 
on word re<'oj\ni t i<>n activities and IZ tsach on compri-hension questions and the 
^ affect ?ve dcnnains ot r<%*uHnj». In gnided'-bascn activities, the emphasis is 
on oral rividing, \ 

Roll" of Material H 



The local school board has mandated that "pupils stay in the approved 
basal ivories and achieve contii^wus growth through progressively more difficult 
levels^*, Ti\aeher #>8 stri ctly, adheres to this mamjjate and, thus^ describes 
her program as consisting t^f '"^IsasalSv workbooks, dittos and boardwork*" 
Becausi* of her d is^iatisfaet ion with the workbook,^ however -^*lt does not 
follow tjiu bai^al closely enough** she l\as augmented the basal series with a 
phonics workbook which provi^Jes more- "drill" on reading skills. Additionally,^;^ 
the school board has mandated morning exercises for all children — during 
this time, TeaeiuM^ //18 uses phonics papers and spoiling activities whi.:h 
intergratcs with reading activities* ^ 



Of 88 ins trtict loan 1 epi*^udcs^ identified in the field notes and audio 
rai>T?sr, 5S itnmlvtvd Hmifl t ftT^ott^^ roiidltig nf hafi^al text Btortes; i^^JBt^nirtatly ; 
the. teacher's direct insiruetion time was spent with the students reading 

after eacl^ child finished^ the passage, Afteivards, she gives directionn 



.......... 
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and aHJilj^nji workbook materials to be completiKl by the cViildren at their 
tU^Mkn, Ki*nnnll>\ sihmuIs *it Ivanl iwouly minute's vllb each readinj* 

nreu}>; sj).* tltu^s^ hov^vir^ spend slightly mure t ime with the bottom f.roup, 

^PPyy.VX}}''? Inst ruei ional Role 

.* ^ 

Teacher ^/i8 belicvi\s she s!u>iild be **inore active", "more motivat ional » 
i^utMHUMj'Jn:.: aiu! vxrilii^j^" with s1tn.u»r chi fdrcMi. With ihem, she has 
prtMhoU'd atiitiuh^ ihni "I care and yon can read and youVre ^"lolng to be 

^/roadiin', •'^^^^^ yoit'ri* jAoinj; to bo so excited pbout it that ybu're j;olng to be 
ri^idue.^, to i^v« jy atuit aiuLuncK^ on earth. . . and that's how I liko them 
terl," For th<*se childrtMi, "ilic coi^p r<^luMision process has to be mur}>^ 
miu*^h siippK r* • • it has to be an oral typo tiding where T ask n quest imd 
iht^y atKsw<^r uk/ hvu ausi^ they cannot wrft<? it down/' 

S!>o l>i !i(^Vi^s hi^r rrJe with high children is "to tiuUjvate them; to 
t^nriv fi Lh*.^:., . . * ^ ihvv noeci iiioi*e challenge^ . • ♦ to direct, to instrtiet 
thfr>, to rr':\ulau^ thoin so they don * l i\o too fast or too slow»" She sei/.s 
hiM\son a.N Ivatiinp, lijcm Into morr creative typo things — iDaybo individual ixed 
i nsl nu t i imi • 

Thv h:\ck\Y.^v.v of her role is oral reading. ^'I try to have eocli child read 
(u-^ally r^oi> \ch»Mc or ;uu)tl»or evoryday because it helps m\ know !)ow thoy are really 
catcItiM)\ up on tbiin^s and also it'^^good for them tt5 hear .themselves . " 

In .^a:--^try. Teacher says^ "I sea myself as * . . teacher control. . . 

I like th- vluldreu jn my control, . . . the younger they are the vnore 
ciMitrol, . , . K^s almost like they^re asking to bo controlled some\^at." • 

Patterns ot ^'Ass^i St ihI hearni ns>/* - 

TtMchcr dfM^^onst rated two general i^i^d patterns of instruction: tiiost' 

t're<iuenr]y she would introdtici* basal stories to children in smaJ5 groups and .have 
liu^ children take turns roadin*; orally from these stories and, less frequently^ 
s4\e would t.dce the cluldren thrcnu;h a step-*by-step series of qtiestlons (usually 
in revit^c e! basic skills). ' . # ' 

In .boili instances^ a reeitation format was used whereby answers to questions 
were trij\jiered by the r<\adinr. passage the child had Just read orally* , When .a child 
I ailed tn ansvter a <pH\st:ion successfully or inade an error when i^eading orally, she 
\^^^u]d provuli^ a minimal prompt which provided soDie assistance withou : seriously 
interrupting the pace of the lesson. Usnally, the prompt would be as follows: 

Teacher: Uliat's Iho cluster in scarry? ^ 

Pupil : Car . 

Teacher: At the beginning. What's the cluster at the beginning? 
, Pupil : Oh, s-e 

Frt'ttuontJy sht* ftiinply cnlled tho chili! 's" attention to an error by ropontinp «» 
word,. a>5 in the followln^^: ^ ... 
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( re a t\ i n o r ;i 11 y ) 
Pupil : Last nigbt 1 piil lots of broad luvir the 
DKiiihole. Only this Lime J saJd, f said 
givt* tuo this. * i 

Teacher: Rlvo 

Piipil : glvt^ sunu^ of ill is to your prisoners^ 

oi\i<'hl)y during, oraJ roadinn the tiachcr a^^kod qii08tioiv> aboot what: 
happiMunu in the story. V/hun a child failod'^to answer a c omprohension 
tiun, iho pattiM-n was as follows: * i 

( rea d i nj* or a 1 1 y ) / 
Pupil : SonK:platH^ I'm suro no ouo has over been. ^ 

We Ml leave at sunrise. Don^t ycni think 

that is bi\st? Thai Wi)y uot: oru^ will see - 

us and follow. 

Tearlier: VHuU is sxmrise? When is sunrise? 
Pupil : 7 am sloi^ping 

Tea(d>er: VJliat l>appons when you talk to someone nt 
sunrise? 

Pupil : They are sleeping 

Ttuacher: Yeah, often you will hear soineong say, 

oh you are sleeping .and you are not even 
hearing what 1 am sayinp^* 

\ 

pal lorn was sh\n la)i in the step--by-step instructional sequc^ncc. The 
^uv^t* wouUi usual ly 1)1 lev; this pattern: 

/ 

Teacher: Now v;e arc goin^ to Mr. An^teater. How do 
you think he helps himself, Don? 

Pty>n : By his long ton[;ue. 

Jeaoher: How do we know lie has a long tonf^ue? ^\^)at 
would you want to know about hi a? ^ 

Pupil : How it picks up ants from way up there. 



Tencher: Ok 
th 



> very good. How lie picka up acits from way in 
e hole* hook at the picture of him.. What dues 
he have^ that JiH^ks tK> «nti««?^K 

Pupil J How^ he gets an Is even if hiij tongue duesu*t reaeU 
all the way down to the hole* 

T<iijohor: Tojnmy, just, looking at thl.s picturt?, what does it 
roako you curiows about the way lais Uicc is shaptAII 



^. Tcaclur: His nos<^ ^ what nboul it? 

Ten<^lh*i 18 rol les )K-avi ]y on iho hasnj an the nu-anj^ by which thv 
<Mu]i!ion prarliro oral roadiug which, to her, demonstral os reading 
prof ic icsicy . Comprelu^n^Jion is arliJimHi wht»n iho chil dren are able to 
aiu?v;or <iuest ions about thi^ passap.es being rend. She 'Mjrerts" or "guides'* 
th(* t^hildrrn throu,;h the appropriate basal n^nteriol using a recitat ion^.patcorn* 
V.MuM\ error.s .jri» r.iadis tht^ teaehc^r offers a series of prompts designed to 
provide ;'>ss Jst a.ne^* in eomrtinH the problcnu The teacher makes use of 
ilUti^^ , workbooks and phiMiics workbooks to an;.*jiiient and support !ier 
basal readitVc; }n*(^graiiK 
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Mini^Case Study 
Teacher //23 

Bauk|\round 

To.'uher u2'l l}^ a first grade toa<:her wiuh nine years of exporieiue 
t\m\ a near 1 y'-(:(>mpl eied IlasterVs dej^rin?. She has ?A children) in her class 
and > aillunrAh sht^ tt^ach<\s in a luiivc^rBi ty town , the pupils come from 
huvHM* middle i*Ia>is» aj^ well as upper middle c]nss> homos. The cla.ssroom 
is aitractivv and orderly, and her relationships with chiJdreri are t:onvl\dal 

I|u>t rn« t UMia ' Coals^Jn R(/adij2£> 

Teacher ^-23 believes that decoding is more important tlian comprehension 
until tlu^ child n^aches the hlglu>r grades and that it is iniportant to 
enronraf.o and motivate, especially by showing pupils that *^it is easy**, 
llouH^wr* slu* says you • ♦ group on their skills and the words they can 
rcad» tu>t on inter(\sl*\ Sustained silent reading is delayed until late 
in ihc school year because "tlu* voc-abulary is not there*' to allow such 
ri\adij^g earl ii^r* 

Kol of Hat tMMaU> 

Tea< hi r :?23 defines her program) as being the "basal and workboi>k 
ft>rmat'** Tlu*se materials are crutt hes she used Lo reassure herself that 
she is "covering evi^ry thi.ng" and "giving theni enough experiences rending 
words"* Slic has the pupils read all the basal stories and do all the , 
Workbook paj^is r4»gardJo,ss of individual skill rompetencies or needs ♦ 
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Teachor #23 

Typical j\oJL i y JjJ t^s 

IVcither it2*\ spends 48% of her rending time with word rocoju^itlon 
InskHV 18/. in ^uidid reading of ba^ai text?;, 11% in asking comprohonslo?> 
qui^stioiis an<! W:- in the affoc Live dimensions of r^-ading* In word rocogni- 
lion, the emphasis is on letter recognition^ letter sounds and words. 
Of 77 inst r\K t ional episodes identified in the field notes and audio tapes, 

utni%uHl the workbook or worksheets and 20 in\a:)lved gronp rending of 
ba^va^l irxt slc^rles. Tvpit al 1y, xshc spends iwre direct: instruction time 
with studeiits she views as less competent and sipiply gives di reel ions and 
asi. i[\nr* iiviterinls to pupils she viex-js as more competent. 

Teaiher /^23 believes thcU; the top readers can work indopendtin tty while 
tlu: pTH>rer read(*rs nc^od much more attention and assistance in the form of 
speeifie i;ki1] instruetion, of "getting kids- to see that it is easy/' of 
breakiuf, Iv^irniug "down into parts" and of "talking them through it^\ 
This is part ieulcirly true whtM) teaching word recognition to slow readers^ 
when^ she sees herself as a "real, step-by-step guider". She is less 
suri* of her role in con^prehension instruction^ where sh^^ sees herseif as 
bejng hapha-tard and unsystematic. As she says, "I just, if I ask [questions], 
it it dt>esn*t work then I have to think in my head, ok, what shall I ask 
next to get to where 1 want to go and I don't know what that is". In the 
end, she sntits up her instructional role by labt?ling hets^lf as a "kids' 
oviir^ieer a^s they are reading and^ yau know, mi»<?alling m\4 kii*d gtti<4i«g 
king of thing". , ' ^ 



Teacher #23. 
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Tcaehor <-23 demonst rated two rouo rallied p1aiu> for Instruction: 
firsts sho would take pupils item by item through the workbook pages and> 
rAHinul^ filie vould Introduce basal text storSe^i and have pupils take turns 
readin<^ orally from lh*eso stories* In both cases^ the recitation procedure 
was ujuh! in whirls sh(^ nr>ked for answers to questions abo\it the aetivity on 
ihi- pa^;r. If a <hild failed to answer a question correctly^ slio would 
r<^spond virh a minimal cue whl^h provided some assistance while not seriously 
it^ieritrpi in^^: the pace of the lesson. Typically^ such cues would be like 
t he fot lov'ir^;: 

"Jnst the beginning, sound. That*s x^;hat we do 
in rhyming, just chango the beginning'*/ 

In all her work with the workbook, Teach-er //23 consisteiitly provided 

d i r(H-t ic>ni^ regarding what to do on a given page. For instance, she would say 

*MiOok e.arefully at these Oour words before yoti 
circle anything and find the two that are the 
samo" • 

Infn^quently^ she <*xpnnded her directions-giving to provide some form of 

assislan<'o^ as in the following: 

Teacher: hooking at these words owl ^ cov, plow — 
what do they all have alike? 

Pupil : Thay all have - ow* 

Teacher: - ow. And that - ow is going to say - ooowww* 
Pupii : - oooom^vTw 

Teacher: It^s like someone pinches you — you go 

ooow\i?\v»* So wlie4i youVre fifiiirXag x>ut. yiiur 
words J reinen^bcr that ^ oy is geing to say 
ooowww* Now, do these two pages for mCj^' p J case* 
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The {VI t torn w^is Aimilar whcMi usinp, hannH stoflos* Typically, she 

would buj\ln wil!i the now vocabuLiry \>H>rds, normnlJy following a pattern 

siu!) as iho following*: 

••W(»*rc on our wry Jast .^tory* And thiM-i\ is 
un)y one word that 1 would like for you to 
put on your word list. Ti^at word, right thcre> 
callod * footprints* , that compound word is vv*hat 
I would like* for you to put on your word lists> 
p]oas(^* Do you h<\vo your word list, Val, in 
your folder? Then you can copy that right onto 
' your word list", 

cniasionally, she waul d add nu)re :>tructurc to this activity. For 

instnn(H% i lul a t i nj.» th(> word ^^il^l^loJLhJ on Ihe boards shq, would say; 

Tcach^^r: In the story that you Ve p>oing to be 
reading^ the kids are going to hc\ 
making . , • 



Pupi 1 



ouie thing 



Tearht^*: Something* This Js a compound word. It's 
got the word some and tiring. Something, 

Once ll^e words were identified. Teacher #23 typically provided some 

background to the story ^ usually in a manner similar to the following: 

**you*re going to read this story about battle 
Raccoon and the Thing in the Pool*. The two 
main ciKiracters in our story are going to bo 
Little Raccoon and ^tother Raccoon, He's going 
to meet a lot of ot!icr people on the way*'* 

After introducing the story, she v;oald imually listen to pupils read 
orally in turn. If a word is mispronounced^ the* teacher might say: 

Teacher: Alright, but that\s not tiic word 'small' 
but it means the same thing as 'small 
?i ' It begins with the t sound* 

Piit>il, : little » ' 

Tea^^hur: Little^ tj^ai's right. 
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Periodically durlnp. ttu- oral re-adlm», the trnchof nsKod comprchon«Jt)n 
questions about what was happiMting in iho story* Once the story was 
compli tetl and tin caropri'hcns ion questions askod» the group would bo assignt 
other tajjks. 

Slinniv! r v 

Te.Kher /^l*? rc^liojj heavily on workbook activities as the vehicle for 
l«Mt>hinn pupils the word recognition skills she values. She requires 
M r it -11 i, Mi (»f what is contained on the vu^rkbook pa.ncs and, as she says, 
"oversee:." their progress through this mieriaK Wlvllo she says she 
Kives assistance in a stop-by-step manner, such help is embedded within 
the workbook activity Itself and is usually provideo in response to a 
child's error. She uses the basal stories a? a source for new vocabulary, 
for prn. tiring oral readiiiK and for demonstrating comprehension by ansx^er- 
inp, quest ions. Vhilo the teacher will occasionally make use of games for 
praeiieo (ivvo e|>i.;odes) and filnistrips (two episodes), the basal and 
related wtM-kbovM< activities are clearly the instructional bulwarks of her 
readinji program. 
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